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I shake off to-day my usual lassitude, and, in the 
sanguage ef the modern French, /Aasten to amuse 
the imagination of my readers, by an allegory, 
sent me by an accomplished friend. I believe 
that all, who relish pure expression and elegant 
description, would wish my laziness a long slum- 
ber, provided, that while I was snoring in my arm 
chair, they could be enchanted with such harmonious 
sounds as might be heard from Love and Genius. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


In the early ages of the world, ere the rich had 
learned to domineer over the poor, or the poor to 
despise the rich, lived ApmMrraTion and REspPEcrT. 
Their residence was in the vale of sensibility, 
where they had» erected ia small, but elegant, 
cottaze...It was surrounded with a garden, where 
the wild and luxuriant beauties of nature received 
an additional grace from the judicious dispositions 
of art. The woodbine and the jessamine, twining 
their slender shoots round the humble walls, 
cloathed them with the richest verdure, and filled 
the air with their mingled fragrance. 

They had not long resided in this delightful 
abode, before their union was blessed with a son, 
whom they called Love. At first, the child appeared 
weak and delicate, but, by the persevering attention 
of his parents, he at length became lively and vigor- 
ous. He would frequently wander through the exten- 
sive Groves of.Contemplation, which adjoined their 
lonely retreat, or ramble over the Mountains 
of Imagination, which surrounded the valley. But 
his highest gratification was to bathe in a pure 
stream, whose waters, transparent as the liquid 
crystal, dashing from rock to rock, at length 
collected themsclves in the bosom of the vale, 
and winded murmuring away over sands of gold. 
This stream was denominated the River of De- 
light: Its banks were adorned with all the flowers 
which the hand of spring pours, in gay profusion, 
upon the lap of nature; and here, after the toils 
of a long excursion, the youth would frequently 
enjoy the sweets of undisturbed repose. By these 
means, bis vigour and activity daily increased. 
His cheeks were blooming as the rose-bud glistning 
with the morning dew; his breath fragrant as the 
zephyr whispering over beds of violets; his eyes, 
though sparkling and animated, possessed a capti- 
vating languish, which rendered them still more 


interesting....they speke intelligibly the language . 


of a feeling soul. His hair black and glossy as 
the plume of the raven, hung waving in bushy 
ringlets over his shoulders. ‘hese charms of per- 
son andof mind, rendered him the delight of his 
parents, and the universal favourit *° the nymphs 
who inhabited the Vale of Sensi. iy. Without 
feeling a particular inclination towards any, he 





wherever he chose to appear attention awaited 
him. 

One day, after an excursion rather longer than 
usual, he laid himself down to rest beneath the 
shade of a flowery alcove, where the rose and the 
myrtle intertwined their odoriferous branches. 
He had just sunk into the arms of sleep, when 
Genius, who had lately chosen this delightful 
valley for her residence, approached the spot. 
Never before had she beheld such beauty: ‘The 
fervid glow of exercise had lent fresh lustre to 
his cheek, the brightness of his lip vied with the 
richest ruby of the east, and the exquisite propor- 
tion of his shape seemed to bespeak him an inhabi- 
tant of Olympus, rather than one of the frail race of 
mortals. She gazed in astonishment; but wishing 
to take a nearer view, the motion of the branches 
awaked him. He opened his eyes to a sight of 
wonder. The nymph was tall and of an elegant 
form. She was habited in an azure robe, her 
zone was of gold, and the robe itself studded with 
stars of the same precious metal. Her features 
were rather wild and irregular, but such was the in- 
telligence, such were the inexpressible graces of 
her whole countenance as could not fail to engage 
the heart of every beholder. Her hair, which was 
of the brightest auburn, floated negligently on 
the breeze, and discovered a neck of the most 
exquisite proportion, and most transcendent white- 
ness. A wreath of glittering gems encircled her 
brow, which, when they refiected the beams of the 
sun, rendered her dazzling beyond description. He 
started up, and approached her with trembling 
steps. The first expression of their mutual feel- 
ings was silent admiration; but their hearts soon 
overflowed in the tenderest language of affection. 


From that moment they were inseparable com- 
panions. Their dispositions were perfectly conge- 
nial. Whatever spot was a favourite with the one 
was sure to attract the frequent visits of the other. 
Often would they meet at the hour of sunrise, and 
fix their raptured sight on the great luminary ef 
the world, as he tinged the tops of the mountains 
with his vivid rayse Often would they climb the 
highest of their hills, which commanded a pros- 
pect of the ocean, and behold him as he sunk 
away in soft and varying shades, till he entirely 
disappeared, and left them to enjoy the trembling 
lustre of the Queen of Night, whose milder beams 
now shed their silvery. radiance overthe placid waves. 


Thus days, months and years rolled away, and 
seemed but as the vision of a moment. At length 
it was agreed, that the hand of Hymen should 
unite the two lovers in the flowery bands of 
conpubial bliss. The marriage was celebrated 
with the greatest festivity and joy, in the palace 
of Intacination, Empress of the hilly country 
which bore her name. Mopestry presided at the 
ceremony, Goopuumour attended at the repast.e.... 
The Epithalamium was composed and sung by the 
Muses, while the Graces danced in all the en- 
chanting variety of attitudes to the sprightly num- 
bers of their golden lyres. The youth was 
enamoured with the beauties of his lovely bride, 
and, by this alliance with Grnivs, became not 


had occasionally been the companion of all, for, merely vigorous, but immortal. 











INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAWN OF SULOW. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PART THE THIRD. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Emigrants of the middle classes, possessed of some 
property... Motives which they have to emigrate. 


I now come to a class of emigrants, who are 
neither swindlers, nor peasants, ‘hor adventurers, 
nor men of letters, nor physicians, nor priests, nor 
air balloon men, nor manufacturers, nor mer- 
chants; these are the owners of small or mode- 
rate capitals, the most virtuous of all citizens, 
and the real strength of every buman society. 
These people alone deserve to have a book 
written for them, to inform them truly concern- 
ing America; a country towards which, for some 
time past, they have anxiously turned their 
eyes as towards a blessed refuge for oppressed 
virtue. The Americomanes are incurable: nothing 
but a voyage to America, and a couple of years 
residence in their Eldorado, could a little cool 
down their madness; for shame would deter 
them from recanting their opinions, and ac- 
knowledging their cure. The rich already-know 
that they cannot enjoy in America the pleasures 
of luxury to so high a degree as in Europe. The 
despairing beggar may go there; for mere change 
of piace is in itself an alleviation of his sufferings. 
The traveller may continue to take up his residence 
for a while in the United States, to see their 
wonders with astonishment, and then return 
home with correcter ideas; but the man of the 
middle class of society, who seeks for happiness, 
must be furnished with more correct information 
concerning America, than he could draw from 
the scribblings of Americans and of their par- 
tizans. 

The motives for emigration, of this class of 
citizens, are no where better unfolded than in a 
remarkable little English tract, written by Augus- 
tus Nordenskiol, a Swede, which deserves to be 
more known in Germany, and from which I shall 
here translate a few suitable passages. ‘The 
English title of this little work is, “ Plan for a 
free community upon the coast of Africa, under 
the protection of Great-Britain, but entirely inde- 
pendent of all European laws and government. 

“ In travelling over Europe,” says my author, 
“ we find a great number of persons altogether 
dissatisfied with the condition of the society of 
which they are members. Their country, the 
place of their abode, is, in their imagination at 
least, full of so many obstacles to their happiness 
and internal contentment, that they incessantly 
and anxiously keep before their eyes, the possi- 
bility with which they flatter themselves of being 
happier in some other situation. 

“ The observing traveller is astonished at this 
phenomenon. The first thought which occurs to 
him is that some general giddiness of spirit has 
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befallen the human race. But when he exerts 
his powers of judging, and begins attentively to 
observe these people, how much is he surprised 
to find, instead of the characters befitting vaga- 
bonds or worthless adventurers, as he naturally 
expected, such genius and talents, as belong only 
to the nobler portions of the human race. He 
finds among them many married men, and heads 
of numerous families, and their discontent is often 
in proportion to the excellence of the faculties 
which they possess. 

‘* This appearance, which is in its nature very 
remarkable, certainly deserves the greatest atten- 
tion in respect to the research of its real causes. 
We may have occasion to believe it originates from 
a certain instability with which the whole civilized 
part of the human race appears, in the present 
century, to be tormented; an instability which 
may be imputed to an extravagant irritability. 
But, when we consider the object with attention, 
we discover that this is a false conclusion, inas- 
much as these persons voluntarily subject them- 
selves to great dangers and many inconveniences 
of life, singly and solely in the hope ef attaining a 
more extensive freedom than they now enjoy. Ip 
one word, when we seriously and honestly trace 
the causes of this dissatisfaction, we suon discover 
that the fault lays net in the discontented persons, 
but in the states of which they are members. 
Man is born for liberty, and, according to the 
measure of his capacity, and of his industry, is 
entitied to all the advantages which the state can 
bestow upon him. But liberty is restrained, and 
every real avenue to the enjoyments of life is 
obstructed. Every man suffers a sort of economi- 
cal and political slavery. We find ourselves 
surrounded by rich men who have accumulated 
treasures, not conformably to order, but without 
labour or capacity, by marriage, inheritance, or 
by frequent dangerous aud unlawful enterprises, 
not to mention many methods too abominable to 
be detailed. We likewise find the highest ottices 
of the state every where in the hands of men who 
possess no sort of real merit, if we consider the 
qualities of their hearts, as well as of their under- 
standings. On the other hand, we find directly the 
contrary, that is, persons of the finest capacity, and 
the most unwearied industry, to answer purposes of 
the highest utility, bowed down with insupportable 
habour, and not only obliged to spend their lives 
jn the sweat of their brows, without enjoying the 
innocent superfluities, and even many of the neces- 
saries of life, but subjected to slavish servitude, 
under numberless monied tyrants: for it cannot be 
tlenied that many a man of the best heart, and most 
ardent activity for the welfare of the human race, is 
unceasingly oppressed beneath the painful yoke of 
an arrogant man in office, whom nothing but his 
wealth and his office authorises to show that in- 
difference, contempt, and unmerciful insolence, 
which he showers down upon his inferiors, of his 
own species, and better men than himself. This 
is a melancholy spectacle; but we can turn our eyes 
to another still more melancholy by considering the 
conditicn of the marriage state, and seriously reflect 
he-w ‘it is poisoned by an anti-matrimonial life in 
every part of Europe. Marriages are the real 
elements of nations, and every wedding represents 
in miniature the commencement of civil society. 
In every state we finda great number of marriage- 
able men, who remain unmarvied, and range about 
like robbers in society, contributing only to the 
promotion of anti-matrimonial life; and likewise a 
great number of women, destined, by their crea- 
tion, for the happiness of man, entirely neglected 
by the state, and who pass their time in punishable 
indolence, many of them in the misery of licen- 
tiousness, without ever tasting the pure enjoyments 
of fathtul wives and tender mothers. But this is 
not all What do we discover, when we approach 
nearer, and relect upon the present condition of 
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marriage connections? Instead of being consider- 
ed as they should he; as the strongest ties, as the 
true foundations of luman society, we find them 
in general to be the most neglected of all, and 
viewed as the most unimportant and precarious of 
all engagements. It is a sure, though a melan- 
choly tact, that marriages, like those of the present 
time, are the mere nurseries of a corrupt genera- 
tion. Instead of that sincere friendship, which 
ought to be the soul of this union, we find nothing 
but indifference and dissimulation; instead of 
liberty compulsion; instead of tender love, cold 
disgust;—so that while many members of society 
live unmarried, or not conformably to regular 
order, and still more, in direct opposition to it, we 
may confidently foretell, without pretending to the 
spirit of prophecy, that the state approaches to its 
dissolution. Admirable as these fundamental truths 
may be, false religions and a false policy have 
concealed them in impenetrable darkness. 

** Every thingis in the greatest disorder. Order 
would require that the culture of the animal king- 
dom should be considered as the first source of 
wealth and greatness toa state; the culture of the 
vegetable kingdom as the second, and that of the 
mineral kingdom as subordinate to both the 
others, and not, as it is at present, as the principal 
source of national power. Order would require 
too, that the production of raw materials in 
the three natural kingdoms should be respect- 
ed as the noblest of employments in a state; that 
the working of them up, should hold the second 
rank, and that commerce, which derives its sub- 
sistence from the two others, should be in the 
third; instead of which commerce is now consi- 
dered as the principal source of the public welfare 
and of its representative power. Order would 
require further, that the mass of money circulating 
in a country should represent the productions of in- 
dustry, whereas at present it represents itself, that is 
the quantity of gold and silver, and not useful pro- 
ductions, in consequence of which foolish esti- 
mation of money, an extravagant circulation of 
paper money, far exceeding the real mass of 
gold and silver, has taken place, which is a 
mere chimera. Order would require that nothing 
but an activity useful to the public should furnish 
every individual with the means of growing rich, 
and not, that the welfare as weil ot nations as of 
individuals, should as at present be falsely ground- 
ed upon lotteries and chance, upon inheritance, 
wealthy marriages, gaming intrigues, and false 
speculations, &c. Ina word, money is the repre- 
sentative of intrigue and of idleness, instead of be- 
ing, as it should be, that of useful activity. 

“ Such is at present the corruption of civil 
liberty in all the European states; and we may 
draw from it the conclusion, that Europe is 
doomed to a terrible and lasting state of internal 
confusion. Its convulsions must be inexpressibly 
tragical and of long duration, seeing that vice and 
error have taken such deep root, that we may look 
forward whole centuries before they can be ex- 
tirpated.” 

It is remarkable that the author of this extract 
wrote it before the French revolution. fie went 
to the new English colony at Sierra-Leona, and 
there fell a vietim te the climate. It wiil be ac- 
knowledged that he has very accurately given the 
causes of dissatisfaction, and motives which drive 
to emigrate from Europe many persons who are 
not in desperate pecuniary circumstances, and 
that he says many useful truths. In the sequel ot 
this work he says, thatin the last half of the present 
century a great religious liberty has begun to 
be spread over Europe, but that there is yet no 
prospect of true civil liberty ; that religious iiberty 
and civil liberty, bear in a state the same relation to 
each other, as the liberty of speech bears to that oi 
uction for an individual: that the religious liberty in- 
troduced into Murope, chieily consists in a mere de- 





velopement of the powers of the anderstanding, 
and a liberty of the mind, connected with it, greater 
than ever before existed since the records of 
history; but that nevertheless civil liberty has not 
been restored, buton the contrary external slavery 
is evidently much greater now, than it ever was 
before. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Farming is not adviseable, either to Europeans who wish 
to grow rich, or to persons of polished minds. 


Such emigrants of some education and some 
property, whom an ardent desire for more civil 
liberty and happiness, and horror at the immoral 
condition of Europe, induce to abandon this quar 
ter of the world, will not, inmy opinion, by any 
means find their wished for better order of things 
in the United States of America—Religious liber- 
ty indeed exists there in the most extensive sense 
of the word; but it is very nearly as great in Ger- 
many. The liberty of following for a subsistence 
whatever business you understand, unrestrained by 
guilds, and the most extensive liberty of the press, 
are establishments which doubtless must corres- 
pond with their wishes. But they will find there 
again the monied aristocracy, at least im as high a 
degree as it could prevail in any part of Europe. 
The desire of wealth, and the veneration for it are 
certainly as great there as any where. W hoever is 
vain enough, not to be able to bear the luxury ofthe 
rich, because his fortune forbids him from display- 
ing the same kind of glitter, will find himseif still 
more mortified in America, where a yet higher 
value is set upon luxury of ostentation, than in Eu- 
rope. 

They are used to turn their views towards agri- 
culture, and the enjoyment of the pleasures of a 
country life wiih an increasing capital. Their plan 
is to spend golden days of peace and liberty, in the 
enjoyment of rural pleasures, among enlightened 
neighbours. Cooper, by his book has spread still 
more these ideas abroad.—But Cooper himseif has 
abandoned his farming projects in America, after 
he had made himself better acquainted with the 
true state of things. It is unfortunate, that people 
should write books, upon their first arrival, and af- 
terwards observe a profound silence. 

It can never come into the head of any Euro- 
pean, who knows something of the country, to at- 
tempt an improvement of his estate by farming. 
Since the French war, lands have risen to their 
highest possible price, near Philadelphia an acre 
of bad land sells for sixty or seventy-five pounds 
Pennsylvania currency. Land holders have unani- 
mously assured me it was impossible by farming, 
to obtain six per cent upon the capital employed. 
At Lancaster in like manner the price is fifty 
pounds and more, for an acre. ‘To this must be 
added the dearness ef labour, and that of horses, 
cows, farming utensils, in short, of every thing. 
Lighty dollars are paid for a bad horse, at least 
fifty for a cow, &c. American families, who work 
the farm themselves, without having to pay labour- 
ers, must have besides, an advantage.—This dear- 
ness is the consequence of a free exportation, and 
the bank-system. The worst of all, however, is 
the want of workmen, not because in general, there 
are so few people in America, but because they 
are in proportion to the population, crowed too 
much into the Sea-ports; because so many hands 
are employed in navigation, at the expence of agri- 
culture, and because in general, every man, who 
finds it possible, prefers any other occupation, to 
that of tilling the ground. 

Besides this, must be added, the insecurity of 
property, masmuch as the seller was perhaps not 
the real owner; the latter, drives our friend of 
liberty, whe came to seck in America, security for 
property, out of house and home, without making 
the least account of the poor Luropean’s American 











pitriotism, and without paying him back a far- 
thing of the expence he may have laid out upon the 
estate. 

The neighbours of our polished emigrant, form 
the deepest and proper shade of the picture. If he 
resides among the Germans, he has the satisfaction 
of hearing himself reviled in Swabian German, as 
a * damn’d Hessian.”’ Further, he will have as 
many law-suits as possibile brought upon his shoul- 
ders, and will loose them all. An expedient 
against this is to pay the lawyers; but such is the 
faculty of these men for engulfing money, that 
they may properly be compared to a bottomiess 
bucket; and it is neither wise nor delectable, to 
run one’s self, for the sake of enriching lawyers. 

Furthermore, his fruit gardens will be robbed ; 
his fences torn down ; nay, perhaps his cattle will 
be poisoned &c....For these descendants of Swa- 
bian and Palatine swine-heres, have, as it were an 
hereditary hatred, not against the nobility, of 
which they have only very obscure conceptions, 
but against every thing more civilly behaved, and 
better clad than themselves, and which they include 
under the denomination of gentlemen. ‘This re- 
saxation will probably be now and then an elegant 
ball, which they call a frolic, and where the ladies, 
barefooted dance jigs and reels, to the scraping of 
a discordant fiddle worked upon by a negro. 

If he should escape unboxed, out of this orna- 
mental dancing circles, he may esteem himself 
lucky. ‘This emigrant, therefore, whose seach 
was for virtuous men, who came to live among a 
people equally free and entightened, must renounce 
all social pleasures. Hunting might perhaps af- 
ford him some consolation; but in the most cul- 
tivated regions he may wander about a whole day 
after a partrige half as big as a German one, and 
unless he be remarkably skilful, must after all 
leave her unshot, for they fly like an arrow. 


In New-England the people have much more of 
the human character; but they are for the most 
fanatics. Yet the most comfortable living would 
be among the New-Englanders. In the states, 
south of the Potowmack the planters, excepting 
pethaps the swine-feeders and pitch-boilers of 
North-Carolina, are better educated more polite 
and more Hfospitable than to the northward. But 
on the other hand the immorality there is excessive. 
There are among the wealthy, many pleasant fa- 
milies who live in elegance. But the people are 
devoted to gaming, drunkenness, gouging, (sce 
above, an account of the gougers) &c. 


The cruelties practiced upon the negroes, render 
those regions insupportable to men of feeling hearts. 
The relaxing, unhealthy climate which unites in 
itself the faults of Greenland and of the Libyan 
deserts, is a very discouraging circumstance to 
those who would settle here. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The Western Territory, the best for farming projects ; 
—But then Europe must be renounced forever.— 


Dissolute crew settled there—French colonies at 
Galliopolis, Kaskaskias, Sc. 


An European cannot be advised to go into Ken- 
tucky or the other western regions, however liber- 
ally, nature has bestowed her blessings there, un- 
less he is determined to renounce forever all con- 
nection with Europe. For after once making a 
purchase there, he can never get away again; it 
being very easy to lay out a considerable sum of 
money there, but extremely difficult to convert 
real estate again into cash. Another very impor- 
tantand disagreeable circumstance for a settler, is 
the vile set of people who swarm in that country : 
they may be called the worst among the bad. They 
are fellows, who by excursions against the Indians 
have habituated themselves to assassination and 
robbery. They are besides addicted to drink, and | 
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in the rage of drunkenness, often commit murders. 
it is dangerous to live among them. 

But on the other hand these are che regions, the 
best adapted to farming projects. ‘There is in- 
deed a want of labourers, and if you carry any such 
there with you they run away; but in Kentucky, 
there are negro slaves, and the country is sufiici- 
ently inhabited, to afford some probability of re- 
covering them if they run away. But when the 
negroes are well used they stay, and are better 
than white workmen. Amidst the majority of 
highwaymen who disgrace these western regions 
by their presence, there are many families of good 
morals, and habits of life, who constitute however 
a feeble minority and whocame from the Atlantic 
states to settle there. They have been induced to 
remove by the offensive sight of the luxury dis- 
played by worthless speculators, by the exclusively 
commercial principles of legislation, prevailing 
there, so unfavourable to the farmers, and by the 
nauseous view of an ulcerous moral corruption, 
constantly spreading further; and the Western 
Territory attracted them by the enchanting fasci- 
nation of a milder air,a more fruitful soil, and a 
greater magnificence of nature, and discovered to 
them a blissful retreat, in the profound peace of 
rural happines, heightened by the pleasures of na- 
ture in her beauty. 

Many Europeans have settled in these parts, who 
were not persons of the lowest class. Thus for 
example, a numer of Frenchmen have built a 
town called Galliopolis, upon the Ohio. It consists 
of about sixty log houses. Most ofthese emigrants 
are Parisians, and persons of good education. They 
too are victims of land speculations, and of the 
frauds of American speculators. For they had 
purchased their lands of one Duer at New-York, 
who became abankrupt. His creditors seized his 
lands, and among them these which the French- 
men had purchased. ‘This happened while they 
were upon their voyage from Europe. Upon their 
arrival in America, they found that their capital 
was lost, and were obliged to hire a spot upon the 
lands which they themselves had bought, to builda 
sort of a town there, which is this same Galliopolis- 
Here they have employed themselves somewhat 
with gardening and with handicraft. They have 
planted vineyards, and may perhaps introduce there 
the cultivation ofthe vine. The situation of Gal- 
liopolis, on the lofty banks of the Ohio, is descibed 
as beautiful. 

It is known that there are, on the Illinois, on the 
Wabash, at Post St. Vincent, and at Kaskaskias, 
old French settlements formed by Canadians in 
in the time of Louis the XVth while those coun- 
tries yet belonged to France. ‘These Canadians 
are assimilated to the Indians by marriages, and 
lived withthem very peaceably, until Americans 
settled among them, and by numerous murders 
provoked the Indians to make reprisals. The In- 
dians have in general always lived in good under- 
standing with the French; they could not do the 
same with the inhabitants of the United States, 
who deceive, annoy, and murder them as soon as 
they begin to settle in their neighbourhood. In 
almost all the wars, the Indians are first provoked, 
and the injured party. Their horror, and hatred 
mingled with contempt for the Americans, proper- 
ly so called, whom they call “ the long knife,” is 
therefore as just us it is unbounded. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Stuart the traveller, and the Americans. 
If therefore an European is willing to bury him- 


self forever in Kentucky, or upon the Miami, the 


A huntsman too right gratify bis taste, for a con- 
siderable length oftime. He will find it casy to 
support mere animal life, but be must renounce 


all hope of finding society; aud an enchanting pa. | 
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! triarchal life, is not to be expected, where vice 
| prevails, where gougers and horse stealers, mur- 
derers of Indians, and drunken handicraltsmen pa: s 
their lives. It would contribute much to the bap- 
piness of emigrants, if many European families 
should settle near together. But such a project is 
impracticable with Luropeans at this day, whena 
segregating egotism makes an union of many for 
one object nearly impossible, unless this object be 
immediate gain, or some work of darkness. The 
Europeans do not think and feel sufficiently 
alike. 

But, foran European to visit these parts as a 
traveller, is quite another thing; and may safely 
be recommended to every man ofenterprize. Dis- 
coveries in the north west part of North-America, 
would in particular reward him with celebrity. It 
is astonishing that the Congress has not yet sent 
persons at the expense of the public, to make dis- 
coveries in the centre of the country. It is dis- 
graceful to them, that the English government has 
executed such a plan, in their quarter of the world, 
while this Congress thinks of nothing but impost 
and excise. This government has the character 
ofthe nation. They are indifferent to whatever 
produces no immediate profit. ‘Their measures’ 
have nothing noble in them. If the modern Isra- 
elites should found a republic, it would be like that 
of America. 


This lethargic apathy of the Americans upon 





every subject but thatof money making, was ex- 
perienced by a Scotchman, who called himself 
Stuart the traveller. Inthe winter of }796 he ad- 
vertised continually, an entertainment under the 
comprehensive title of “ Conversations upon the 
human mind.” For every ticket of admission to 
this feast of reason, he demanded a dollar; and 
promised to deliver out four hundred tickets for 
each evening, provided so many should be paid for. 
His receipt would truly have been by no means 
contemptible. Do but consider; four hundred 
doilars for every evening, with the satisfaction be- 
sides of making others discourse for him; for as 
they were to be conversations, he contracted no en- 
gagementto speak alone. This was the ridiculous 
side of the affair; but Stuart had made extensive 
journies on foot, in the internal parts of North 
America, and he might surely have talked of these, 
in his conversations. In his advertisement, he 
advised the Americans to raise their minds a little 
higher, and render them more analogous to the 
grandeur ofnature in America. ‘ Consider,” said 
he “your stupendous mountains, and immense 
lakes.” Now as we have hitherto no knowledge of 
stupendous mountains in North America, it might 
happen that he had discovered some. The origi- 
nality of the idea, would at least have been worth a 
single dollar, to at:end once at his conversations. 
In England they would have been crowded. But 
the Philadelphians were too much engrossed by 
the care of their bodies, to have much taste for 
conversations upon the mind. In general there 
is no people from whom the Americans differ 
more, than from the English; a circumstance 
which has indeed not yet been remarked, but which 
is altogether conformable to truth. 


When Mr. Stuart found at length, that no incli- 
nation discovered itself to converse upon the hu- 
man mind, he declared in the newspapers that the 
Philadelphians were the merest earchy animals that 
he had ever met with; not indeed in so many 
words; but he gave it very clearly to be understood ; 
he added that be would go next and try his luck 
at New-York, and ifhe found the people there too, 
refuse to discourse with him upon the human mind, 


; ' he would leav : United St: ‘ se hi 
Wabash, &c. he may become a planter there. | | leave the United States, and excuse him- 


self from all further esteem for their cilizens, what- 
soever. Butl now return from this little digres- 





sion to my subject again. 


( Le be Continued.) 
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POLITICS. 

The following essay merits regard, and will cause some 
jiecads to meditate. It is the beginning of a short series 
which will appear in the Port Folio. } 

ESSAY [e 
NATURAL RIGHTS, 

It is the fashion with all modern philosophers to 
lay down, as the basis of their systems, rights 
which they assert to have existed in a state ol na- 
ture, before any societies were formed amongst 
mankind, and for the maintenance of which they 
pretend men entered into society; they tell us that 
such rights are inseparable from our nature, and 
can never be superseded by any institutions of the 
legislature. Upon these natural rights they build 
their pretentions to annul the most revered esta- 
blishments of past times, and to overthrow at plea- 
sure, governments that have been the work of ages, 
whenever the people can be brought to think fit 
to exert the authority what is inherent in them. 

Surely it beloves us to examine carefully whe- 
ther such rights did ever exist in a state of nature, 
before we allow the validity of them to invade every 
right which we claim ina state ef society, and upon 
which depends every blessing we derive from the 
protection of law and government. 

Now, I imagine, that if there ever was a propo- 
sition that was absolutely incontrovertible, it is, that 
in a state of perfect nature there can exist no right 
of any kind whatsoever. A state of nature, as 
considered previous to the institution of social con- 
nection, is exactly the state in which brute animals 
exist; and if you allow an instinctive assembling 
together in such a state, without law or controul 
over each other, like a herd of deer in a forest, it 
is all that can be allowed in a state of absolute na- 
ture. 

Let me ask, then, what are the rights in such a 
state—rights, it seems, that are born with men, 
and are so inseparable from his very being, that 
he never can depart from them aficrwards, or re- 
nounce them in any situation? [fhe has any rights 
in such a state, let him plead them ap-ainst bis fel- 
low-brute, who is inclined to offer him violence, and 
he wijl soon perceive whether they are acknow- 
ledged to be valid. The truest definition of a state 
of nature, is astate, previous tothe institutionof rights; 
it is astate in which instinct and appetite have no 
coutroul, but such as they receive from the uncon- 
trouled instinct and appetite of others. If this 
be the object to which our philosophers are aspir- 
ing in this endightencd age, I trust there is virtue 
enouzh left, and plain common sense, amongst the 
unenlightened, to counteract such a tendency, and 
to se¢ through the fallacies of such dangerous inno- 
vatorse 

But, in fact, no such state has ever yet existed; 
it is amere creature of the imagination; and it is 
whimsical enough to draw arguments for the sub- 
version of every state in which man has existed 
from the beginning of the world, and in which 
alone he can exist to the end of it, out of a supposed 
state, which is so utterly incompatible with his ex- 
istence. ‘The long infancy, the wants and infirmi- 
ties of man, render him dependent upon others, 
from the moment of his birth; and all his instincts 
and faculties that distinguish him from the beast 
of the field necessarily urge him to unite more or 

ess under the bonds of society. Our common pa- 
rents no sooner saw a progeny around them, de- 
pendent upon their care for their protection, than 
the origin of parental government was established. 
A colony of transported felons, cast upon an unin- 
habited island, would be exterminated by each other, 
if they did not agree upon some government and 
subordination for their mutual protection. 

Ail the hordes of savages we have discovered are 
more or less formed into societies; and those who 
approach the nearest to a sigte of nature are, by far, 
the most wretched, as they are the most brutal, 
selfish, and unfecling towards each other. 
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There are but two real pictures to be drawn from 
experience of the state of man in perfect independ- 
ence of all controul. The one is atyrant, who has 
rot rid, at once, of the compunctions of his own 
conscience, and of the dread of his people. Ec 
lives, like every nian, in a state of nature, possess- 
ing every opportunity of shewing his dispositicn, 
by gratifying his appetites. ‘The other instance ts 
the patriot, who, like the tyrant, places himself be- 
yend the reach of law, through his influence over 
the people, whom he misleads for his own purposes. 
He likewise is proof against the stings of remorse. 
In either instance the pictures bear the strongest 
resemblance to each other. Mad ambition, insen- 
sibility to the sufferings of others, injustice, vio- 
leneé, and rapine; blood, and cruelty. fill up the 
measure of their despotic power, till it overliows ; 
the excess of their iniquity arms the resentment 
of their country againsi them as a common enemy ; 
and they fall buried under the ruins they have 
pulled upon their heads, by the destruction of every 
principle of security. lt mustbe confessed, however, 
that the cruelties of Nero, and the proscriptions of 
a ‘riumvirate, fall far short of the horrors and ex- 
tensive persecutions which have been practised un- 
der the auspices of the advocates for the Rights of 
Nan. 

Half the disputes that men engage in, with most 
heat and animosity, arise, it is said, from not agree- 
ing, in the outset, upon the precise sense of words. 
Perhaps an accurate definition of terms in dispute 
would convince the parties that they are nearly, if 
not entirely, of the same opinion; or, perhaps, that 
they are both engaging in a discussion of what 
neither of them perfectly understands. 

It is this reflection that induces me, at a time 
when political controversy is carried on with so 
much fervour, not only in pamphiets, but in clubs 
and tavern meetings, as well as private societies, 
to endeavour to ascertain the meaning of some po- 
pular expressions, that are the most frequently 
sounded, and the least frequently examined, though 
they carry with them a sort ofmagic influence upon 
the imaginations of the hearers. Whether they 
produce the same sensations in the minds of those 
who use them, the conscience ofthese demagogues 
can alone determine. Amongst these sound words, 
“ the Rights of Man,” and “the natural indefeasi- 
ble rights,” seem to claim the pre-eminence, not 
only as they degin from the beginning, but as they 
appear to have the greatest weight with the prose- 
lytes to the new doctrines. 


MISCELLANY. 


Extracts from letters ofan American Gentleman in Eu- 
rope, to the Editor of the Philadelphia Gazette. 


GLASGOW, AUGUST 26. 


Glasgow is a considerable town, bearing the ap- 
pearance of a great stir of business, and a throng- 
ed population. It is rapidly advancing in manu- 
factories, and consequently, commercial impor- 
tance. The old:‘town bears but a small proportion 
compared with the buildings erected within the 
last 20 or 30 years. ‘The modern houses are built 
in a style ofsuperior elegance. There is one whole 
street, the houses of which consist of wrought 
stone, each about 50 feet front, with columns from 
the basement story, and pediments after the best 
Grecian and Italian models. 

The cotton manufactories have done wonders 
for this place. Ll was this morning admitted to ex- 
amine one of the largest of these establishments, 
the property efa Mr. Patterson. The impelling 
force of their machinery is derived from a stream, 
which is capable of working thirty-two thousand 
mule-spindles, and gives employment to 700 peo- 
ple. Yobehold this vast congregation of machi- 
nery ali at one time in operation, is a sublime spec- 
tacle, calculated to excite the most exalted ideas 


of the poweu's of human invention. 
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EDINBURGH. 

In proceeding from Hull, we were induced by a 

wish to see the celebrated Iron Bridge over the 
river Vier, to take Sunderlatd in our course. On 
iis first opening to cur view, the sight was at once 
a matter of astonishment and delight. its immense 
arch, its hght construchon, and extraordinary 
height from the water, gave it the appearence of 
a bridge hanging in theaire ‘Lhe arch is 256 feet 
in the clear, and the under side of the crown 100 
feet fromthe water. ‘Lhree large brigs, with all 
their masts up, were lying under it at the time. 
At Edinburgh we were gratilied by mzny cbjects 
of magnificence and curiosity. ‘The change of 
scenery, Which is different from every other city 
in the world, the immense Leight of the houses, 
which are all of stone, and appear as you rise the 
hill to be built one upon the other with their gable 
ends to the streets, would lead us to suppose that 
we were in another- world. ‘lhe street where we 
are, exhibits a range of houses tliree quarters of q 
mile in length, with uniform frents of hewn stone 
in the most elegant style of workman:hip, having 
rustic casements and areas, and palisidoes in front. 
‘Lhe pavements are laid with fiag-stones, about 
twelve feet wide. It is as handsome a street ag 
any London can preduce. 

The castle at this place is a very ancient fortress, 
Every part of it‘isin a high staie of preservation, 
and kept in excellent order.—‘The 42d Highland 
regiment are now quartered here. This isthe re- 
giment who did themselves so much honour in 
Egypt, by destroying Bonaparte’s Invincible Le- 
gion, and capturing their colours. ‘hey are in- 
deed a fine shewy set of soldiers, 

We next made ap excursion through Holyrood 
house, formerly the place of the kings of Scotland, 
and of the unfortunate queen Mary. Here is a 
long gallery of paintings of the hundred and ten 
kings of Scotland, from the foundation of monar- 
chy to the last of the Stuarts. We were shewn 
the drawing room and bed chamber, occupied by 
queen Mary, with all the original furniture as she 
brought it irom France. We were alse in the, 
room where queen Mary and her favourite Rizzio 
were at supper, when Darnly and his companions 
broke in and stabbed Hizzio, in her presence. 
‘There are stains remaining on the floer, said to be 
of Rizzio’s blood.—-At present this gorgeous pa- 


lace is occupied by the Duc d’ Artois, brother to 


the late king of France. It is said the English 
court allows him 12000]. a year He is held in 
high estimation throughout Edinburgh, for his con- 
Ciliating and correct deportment. 

The ladies of Edinburgh buve fine healthy com- 
plexions, but are not remarkable for elegance of 
person or the display of taste in their dress. They 
are extremely modest, domestic, easy in their man- 
ners, aflable, intelligent—and ui uncommon pro- 
portion of them possess higt.y cultivated minds, 
and are extensively acquainted with literature. _ 

exper 
LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
PUBLICANS DANCES. 
ARCHER U WELLINGRACE. 





This was a gui tam action brought by the plain- 
uff, who is a common Informer, to recover the 
penalty of 1001. from the defendant, who is a pub- 
lican, for having public dances in his house, without 
a licence from feur magistrates, as the act of the 
25th of George II. requires. 

Mr. Park, on bebalf of the plaintiff, said, he 
could not point out in more forcible language the 
evils arising from those tumultuous receptacles of 
persons of all descriptions, than by reading the 
preamble of the act, upon which the present penalty 
was sued for. This preamble stated every kind 
of immorality and vice as likely to proceed from the 
temptation such houses held out to the lower classes 
to run into expenses they could not afiord, and inte 
irregularities that would lead them to ruil 
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A great number of witnesses, summoned on the | 
part of the plaintiff, proved that the defendant was | 
prictor of the pubic house, called the Coach | 


aud ilorses, in Holborn, opposite the George and 
jlue Boar; that there were dances there every 
Monday and Friday, when any geatleman could 
obtain admission with a lady, on paying-eighteen 
pence; the money was generally paid to one Clerk, 
wo was door- keeper and fiddler. ‘The defendant, 
who was the landlord, only interfered in selling 
Jiguor and reireshinents. 

The witnesses, who were persons, that had fre- 
quented the house for the purpose of dancing, all 
agreed that every thing was conducted there with 
the greatest regularity and decorum, and withont 
any disturbances; but they differed most materially 
in this point; the male witnesses all insisted that 
mostof the women, who frequented the house, were 
immodest, and that there was but little decency among 
them. The female witnesses, on the other hand, 
insisted that they were very modest and very de- 
CCilbe 

Mr. Garrow, on the part of the defendant, en- 
deavoured to shew that Clerk was a dancing master, 
and that this room was his school, but in this at- 
teinpt he did not succeed. 

Lord Hilenborough told the jury that the fact 
being clearly proved, that the defendant had, without 
such licence as required by law, established public 
dancesin his house, he as judge, and they as jury- 
men were but instruments of the law, and bound 
by the law to declare that he had forfeited the pe- 
Dalty, named in the act of parliament, on which this 
action was brought.—Verdict for the plaintiff— 
Damages 100l, 


[ emntentaminl 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


[The lives of the ancients, as we find them in the Dauphin, 
and Dutch ecitions of the classics, have not much to in- 
terest the * e/egans formarumn spectator,”’ the accomplish- 
ed gazer at beautiful models. The biography of the Ro- 
mans, when exhibited by the dull diligence of a Duteh- 
man, presents little more, than a meagre assemblage of 
names anddates On an article, thus composed, the 
most eager attention will hardly dwell a moment; and 
when, for relief, we repair to Biography, expressed in 
the phrase of the middle, or the modern Latinity, our 
taste is offended, though curiosity may be gratified. From 
all offensive stains the following life of Parstus, writ- 
ten by the learned Drummonp is perfectly pure; and, 
what renders it still more valuable, the subject ot it was 
not only studious, and wise, but affectionate and good. 

’ Gifford truly saysthat his life may be contemplated with 
unabated pleasure. The virtue he recommends, he prac- 
tised in the fuilest extent; and, at an age, when few have 
acquired a determinate character, left behind him anes- 
tablished reputation for genius, learning, and worth. 
Drummond laments that an early and untimely death, 
should have prevented this Poet from giving a more fin- 
ished appearance to his works. His short day was so 
truly giorious, that it must ever be lamented it was clos- 
ed so soon. 

Above all, the fate of Persius must have been mourned by 
the friendiy Cornutus. It was his bosom, whitch had 
first received aud cherished the neglected plant—ir was 
his hand, which had long fostered it, with such fond and 
assiduous culture—it was his arm, which had already 
warded off a thousand dangers. Alas! the flower had 
just put forth its leaves in full blossom to the morning 
sun, when the day overcast, and this promised pride of 
the garden perished—by the relentless storm.] 


THE LIFE OF PERSIUS, 


Au.us Persius Fiaccus, according to the frag- 
ment ascribed to Probus, was born on the day be- 
fore the Nones of December, in the consulship of 
Fabius Persicus, and Lucius Vitellius; and died in 
that of Rubrius Marius, and Asinius Gallus, on the 
eighth of the Kalendsef December. But as there 
were only twenty-eight years hetween these two 
consulships, the author of the fragment is after- 
wards guilty of a glaring mistake, in étating that 
Persius died at thirty years ofage. 

Persius was born at Volaterre in Etruria. He 
was of the equestrian order, and was allied to some 
of the noblest families of Rome. ‘The author of 
the fragment says, his father died when Persius 
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was scarcely six years old. But the account given 
by our Poet himself, seems to contradict this asser- 
tion. 
Sxpe oculos memini tangebam parvus olivo, 

Grandia si nellem morituri verba Catonis 

Discere, ab insano mulium laudanda magistro, 

Que pater acdductis sudaus audiret amicis. 

Jure erenim id summum, quid dexter senio ferret, 

Scire erat in vozis, damnosa canicula quantum 

Raderet, &c. 

What, could a child, not six years of age, have 
occasioned his father a sweating, because hecould 
not repeat Cato’s dying speech! And was this 
same infant, who was to have publicly recited the 
dying words of the Roman patriot, in the habit of 
playing at hazard, and of making calculations of 
chances ? 

Persius studied at Volaterrz, till he was twelve 
years ofage. After that period, he was under the 
tuition of two masters at Rome, one of whom was 
a grammarian, and the other a rhetorician. The 
author of the fragment says, Persius did not be- 
come the pupil of Cornutus, till he had reached his 
sixteenth year. But our Poet tells us, his acquain- 
tance with Cornutus did not commence till after 
he had taken the virile gown : 

Cum primum pavido custos mihi purpura cessit— 


Now the age at which the pratexta was laid aside, 
was seventeen years. 

Among the number of friends and companions 
of Persius, were the pocts Lucan and Bassus. The 
latter is mentioned with respect by Quintilian. 

The author of the fragment says, sero cognovit 
(nempe Persius) Senecam, sed non ut caperetur ejus 
ingenio. By this Ican only understand, that Per- 
sius could never relish the pompous eloquence, 
and declamatory style of Seneca. It is impossible 
that he should not have admired the talents, and 
respected the virtues of that philosopher, who was 
also a Stoic. 

Persius was a person ofthe mildest manners, re- 
markable for the beauty of his form, and for the 
modesty ofhis appearance. His piety was exem- 
plary, in discharging the relative duties of his situ- 
ation. When he diéd he left a sum of money, to- 
gether with his books, to Cornutus. ‘The philoso- 
pher accepted the books, and delivered the money 
to the sisters of his pupil. 

It appears that Persius wrote seldom and slowly. 
He forms one of the few examples of a young man, 
during the course of a short life, having acquired 
immortality for hisname by his virtues, his talents, 
and his learning. His satires were much valued 
by his contemporaries. The poet Lucan particu- 
larly admired them. He is said to have died ofa 
stomach complaint. 

== 
LEVITY. 
[We extract the following, not merely because it is a hu- 
morous example of a power to puzzle, but because it has 
a close resemblance to the perplexed idiom of our Gene- 


vese calculator, and of our Attorney General of the United 
States. } 


THE ART OF BOTHERING. 
(FROM A LONDON PAPER ) 
Mr. Epitor, 


As it too frequently happens that, by an over- 
zeal to give minute directions, we bewilder those 
who execute our commissions, [ enclose you a cu- 
rious order, verbatim, as it was sent to a tradesman 
by a farmers’ wife, for a scarlet cardinal, 

* If you please to send me a scarlet cardinal, let 
it be full yard long, and let it be fall, it is fora 
large woman, they tell me I may have a large one 
and a handsome one for eleven shillings, I should 
not be willing to give more than twelve, but if you 
have any as long, either duffel or cloth, if it is 
cheaper I should like to have it, for I am not to 
give more than twelve shillings, I beg you, sir,'to 
be so good as not to fail me this cardinal on 
Wednesday, without fail, let it be full yard long, 
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T beg, or else it will not do, fail noton Wednesday, 
and by so doing you will eblige 
“ M. Winns. 

« P. S. L hope you will charge your lowest price, 
and if you please not to send a duffel one, but 
cloth, full yard long and full, and please to send it 
to Mr. bield’s, the waterman, who comes to the 
Beehive at Queenhithe, pray don’t send me a duffel 
one, but cloth, 1 have altered my mind, I should 
not like it duffel but cloth, let it be full yard long 
and let it be cloth, and not more than twelve shil- 
lings at most, one of the cheapest you have and 
ull yard long, send two, both of a length, and both 
large ones, full yard long, both of a price, they be 
both for one woman, they must be exactly alike, 
for goodness and price, fail them not on Wednes- 
day, and full yard long.” 

ee ae 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 


, suckbaehoee teas ..“ Here, if a poet 
Shin'd in description, he might show it. 
Tell how the moon beam trembling falls, 
And tips with silver all the walls, 
Venetian walls, Palladian doors 
Grotesque roofs, and stuccoed floors. 
sut ler it in a werd be said, 

The Moor was up, and Care abed.” 


[The following is from an opposition paper ; but while we 
dislike the political sarcasms, we can applaud the inge- 
nuity of the describer of the e 

*¢ Tipsy dance and Jollity.” 
SUBSCRIPTION MASQUERADE AT MARTINDALE’S. 


A grand Masked Ball was given at Martindale’s, 
in Bond-street, on Friday night, under the patron- 
age of the club. It was one of the series of /etcs 
in honor of the peace, which have added so much 
to the brilliancy ofthe present month. In happi- 
ness and harmony, the entertainment corresponded 
with the cause; but, in point of expence, it was 
completely upon a war establishment. It cost 
about 40001: nothing that could give brilliancy 
to the scene was neglected. In addition to the 
extensive accommodations of the house, a tempo- 
tary building was erected for the ball-room. It 
was nearly three hundred feet long by sixty feet in 
breadth, and fitted up in imitation of a green-house. 
Twenty-two waggon-loads of lilac and other shrubs 
were appropriated to this purpose; and the walls 
were trellis-work, with roses and other flowers of 
the finest quality in great abundance. An ele- 
gant room was set apart for the Prince of Wales, 
hung with festoons, supported by flying Cupids, 
Sy!phs, Angels, &c. Finely contrasted with the 
lightness and brilliancy of this apartment was ano- 
ther adjoining, fitted up as a cavern, the ceiling of 
which was of shell work, resembling a grotto. The 
company began to assemble between eleven and 
twelve o’clock, and consisted entirely of masks in 
character or fancy dresses, to the complete exclu- 
sion of dominos. ‘The number oftickets being li- 
mited, and disposed of only with the approbation 
of acommittee, chosen by the club, consisting of 
the Marquis Headfort, the Earl of Besborough, and 
Lord Ossulstone: the company were of the first 
rank and fashion. It is of course superfluous to 
observe, that the enjoyment of the night was con- 
ducted with all the delicacy and decorum of the 
most refined manners, enlivened with all the com- 
bined effect of wit, taste, sentiment, and fancy, 
exerted to the utmost stretch, and devoted to the 
pleasure of pleasing. The Prince of Wales look- 
ed admirably in a highland dress; the Marquis of 
Lorn, Lord Villiers. and Captain Maitland, also, 
assumed the plaid with advantage, the last, par- 
ticularly, the splendor of whose dress bespoke 
him the head ofa Highland clan. Lady Charlot- 
tee Campbell, looked divinely in the character of 
Mrs. ford, in The Merry Wives of Windsor ; but, 
singularly enough, there was no Falstaff, on whom 
the fire of her eye might operate asa burning glass. 
Lord Nelson was in a Spanish Costume: this was 
hot the first time he dressed the Spaniard well. 
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Lord Ossulstone, Mr. 
ley Paget, Lord and Lady Yarmouth, Mr. Lum- 
ley Saville, Mr. Cassamajor, the three Ladies Ben- 
net, Mr. Gosling, Mr. 3B. Simpson, Lady War- 
burton, Miss Croxton, and Lord Courtney, were 
also of the same nation. Among the isolated 
characters, Lord Valentia was a Grey A/onh: the 
beautiful Mrs. Gardiner, a Quaker ; Lady Hamil- 
ton, a Pilgrim ; Captain Carter, a Servant in Li- 
very; Sir John Riddell, a Courtier ; Mr. Moore, a 
Talior; Mr. Dennison, a Pilgrim; Larl of Besbo- 
rough, a AJonk; Miss Milner, as Miss De Camp, 
in Of Age To-Merrow; Mrs. Thellusson, a fe- 
male beauty, in extreme fashion; Mr. Paul Meth- 
uen, one of Dr. Ol/apod’s recruits, in excellent 
discipline ; Colonel Ponsonby, a Few; Mr. Lamb- 
ton, Cardinal Wolsey; Mr. W. Bagot, an old £n- 
glish Baron; Mr. S. Turner, and Mr. Heneage, 
Conjurors; Mr. Smith Owen, Aing Join; Mr. 
Knight, Fuulconbridge; Mr. Lloyd, Heilet ; Mr. 
G. Cowper, a Rustic ; Miss Sober, in the charac- 
ter of Night, a very merry night, if we may 
judge from her dancinge Mr. T. Wynne, in an 
old dress coat, from the wardrobe of the late Lord 
Fauconberg; Major Eustace, a good Few ; Earlof 
Landaff, a Pilgrim ; Sir William D’Arley, a £o- 
lander; Mr. Roach, a Witch; Mr. Thornhill, an 
Old Woman ; Hon. J. M‘Donald, Sylvester Dagger- 
wood; Lord Mountjoy, an Old Woman; Mr. R. 
Jenner, a Friar ; Col. Armstrong, Lord Foppington, 
ene of the best characters in the room; Mr. W. 
Lloyd, an Alderman; Sir Sidney Smith, an Lgyp- 
tiua; Mrs. Sober, a Nun; Sir Edward Ryan, a 
flussar; Sir J. Wrottesley, a Countryman; Mr. 
Wall, Mother Cole, with a Male Young Lady ; Ma- 
jor Locke, a Roman; Mrs. Wood, a Gipsey; Sir 
J. Coghill, a Turk; the Miss Cramers, Sulianas. 
{nthe rank of those who astonished by their whim- 
sicality and eccentric humour was Mr. M. A. Tay- 
lor, in adress composed entirely of Morning Posts, 
of course extremely entertaining and eagerly 
sought after by the fashionable world. The hon. 
Miss Moore, a Soldier’s Wife, witha child in her 
arms, returning from the campaign, and Colonel 
Montague Matthew, a Wet Nurse, of Brobdignag, 
fresh from the straw, and wanted to take a child 
from the month. The Duchess of Devonshire, the 
Marchioness of Salisbury, Lady Harriet Caven- 
dish, Lady Milner, Madame Recamier, Madame 
Barnard, the Countess of Harrington, Lady A. M. 
Stanhope, the Marchioness of Headfort, Lady M. 
Taylor, the Countess of Besborough, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, the Miss Courtneys, Miss Lewis, and 
Mrs. Orby Hunter, were all in splendid fancy 
dresses. Lady Caroline Wrottesly, was also 
fn a fancy dress of great taste and clegance. 
About four o’clock in the morning a masque of 
extraordinary attraction entered the room: it was 
a caracature upon the subject of the fete; the sa- 
tire of which was forgotten in the ingenuity of the 
device. It was Fohn Bull bending beneath an enor- 
mous basket upon his back; yet delighted with his 
burden, consisting of the three favourite subjects 
of the day, Union, Peace, and Plenty, all personi- 
fied, the figures being kept in motion by a curious 
caechanical process, so as to be a perfect imitation 
of life. They were thus ironically represented, 
Union, by his coat half green half blue, his nose 
and chin having completely joined issue, and the 
bead surmounted by an enormous puir of horns ; 
Peace, a female Billingsyate, with a mob cap, a 
black eye, ready to return the compliment on any 
of the company, and a glass of gin; and Plenty, 
the figure of Mr. Pitt, as the starved Apothecary 
in Romeo and Juliet, with the motto, “ Ady poverty 
and not my w// consents.” 

It was allowed to be ove of the best masks ever 
seen, and was imputed to many. We understand 
Mr. Walsh Porter, was the real representative. 
The Bend:titi who were to occupy the cavern ad- 
joiniag the Prince’s apartuneat, were to lave per- 


Skeffington, the hon. Berk- | 
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formed an interlude for the amusement of their 
Royal neighbours ; but the curiosity of the com- 
pany defeated the plan, as they forced into the 
cavern, and took possession before his Royal High- 
ness arrived. Among the banditti were Lord 
Headfort, Lord Ossulstone, Lord Cravan, two Mr. 
Manners, Mr. W. Porter, Mr. Carlton, Mr. P. 
Andrews, Mr. Concannon, &c. ‘The five supper 
rooms were lighted up by chandaliers. ‘The supper 
consisted of every delicacy, green pees, &c. Wines 


of the first quality in vrofusion, consisting of 
champaign, burgundy, ciaret, kc. Lhe desert— 
cherries, strawberries, kc. The Duke of York’s 


band played during the night atthe foot of the 
stairs. ‘Lhe whole contiaded about 7 o’clock, 
wit the exception of one groupe that stayed un- 


til noon. 
~—- 


READING ROOM. 


[Mr. Caritat, bookseller at New-York, has recently began 
an establishment intended as a sort of Literary Lounge 


8 
for the studious, and the inquisitive. His literary assem- 


bly seems well filled with excellent company, and we 
wish that it may prove not only useful and pleasant to 
the public, but profitable to its projector. 


Lirrraky ASSEMBLY...Mr. Caritat’s exertions 
to establish a room in which gentlemen who have a 
taste for literary subjects might associate, merit 
decided countenance and support. Though the 
inhabitants of New-York are much engrossed by 
commercial and professional avocations, yet there 
are some leisure moments which they might de- 
vote to other pursuits. The establishment of a 
literary coffee-room, in which strangers might 
meet those gentlemen with whose names and 
characters they are acquainted, is an object which, 
if effected, would be highly honorable to the city. 
For this purpose, it is not sufficient for gentlemen 
to give their subscriptions: their personal attention 
is also requisite. 

The apartment appropriated to this use is pro- 
vided with a judicious collection of the latest and 
most valuable publications; but it should also be 
understood that, at particular hours, when the 
hurry of business is over, the subscribers will fre- 
quent the room for the purpose rather of exchang- 
ing ideas by conversation, than of seeking enter- 
tainment or instruction in the perusal of books. 

Such places of literary resort are not uncommon 
in Europe; but in this country a stranger has few 
opportunities of seeing the inhabitants collected, 
except for the purposes of eating, or for the transac- 
tion of business. The attempt to introduce an ar- 
rangement of this kind has been made with spirit ; 
but is allowed to lan guish through the inattention 
of the gentlemen who have honored Mr. Caritat’s 
subscription-list with their names. 

————s 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


To counteract the views of the Jacobins, who 
strive annually to infect the minds of miscellaneous 
readers, with the poison of false politics, commu- 
nicated in a buok. published by the noted R. Philips, 
and called the “ Spirit of the Public Journals,” an 
ingenious publication has lately appeared in Lon- 
don from the pupils of the Oldschool called “ The 
Spirit of Anti Jacobinism.” 

This is a duodecimo volume, consisting of essays 
in prose and verse, partly original, and partly col- 
lected from the daily, and other publications. 
These essays, some of which have very great me- 
rit, are for the most part of a political nature, and 
all have the recommendation of loyalty. The fol- 
lowing isthe Editor's Preface. 

Superadded to the desire of rescuing from ob- 
livion many pieces of merit, which appear in the 
fuyritive publications ofthe day, the Editor of this 
volume has another object in view ;—to provide an 
antidote for the poison, which has, fer some time, 





becn annually circulated under the tile of “ Lhe | 





Spirit of the Public aren als ;"-—a work apparently 
intended to corrupt the mor sta. and Vitiate the taste 
of its readers. 

But the principal part of the Spirit of Anti Faco. 
dinism will ever consist of ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS, 
which some of the first poets and prose writers of 
the present day have engaged to supply. The 
Editor feels it necessary to caution the Pub. 
lic against the hasty adoption of an erroneous idea, 
W hich; though founded exclusively on the title of 
the book, great pains have been taken to encourage; 
namely, that this is merely a political and party 
publication. It isnosuch thing; political discus. 
sions will ever constitute a portion of its contents, 
but certainly not with a view to the support of any 
Party. It will contain Essays, Letters, Disserta- 
tions, and Poems, on subjects religious, moral, sci- 
entific, and literary.—In short, as Jaconinism has 
demolition for its object, and depravity for its means; 
so is the object of Anv1 -Joco8INIsM preservation, 
and its means purity. Thus, while the votaries of 
the former seek, by poisoning every source of infor- 
mation and amusement, to deprave the taste, cor- 
rupt the morals, and to eradicate all religious prin- 
ciples from the mind, so destroying the cement 
which binds not merely man to mun, but the crea. 
ture to the Crea‘ior, for the attainment of its end; 
—the followers of the /atter should labour to keep 
the channels of instruction pure and uncontaminat- 
ed, to preserve the taste from pollution, and the 
mind from corruption, by providing it with such 
wholesome food as may at once afford pleasure 
and supply nourishment, fortifying it in its own 
good dispositions and strengthening it against the 
attacks of its most malignant, most inveterate, and 
most dangerous enemy. 

JACcoBiNisM, then, is not merely a political, but 
an anti-social monster, which, in pursuit of its prey, 
alternately employs fraud and force. It first se- 
duces by its arts, then subdues by its arms. For 
the accomplishment of its object it leaves no means 
unemployed which the deep malevolence of its na- 
live sagacity can devise. 
partment of literature and insinuates itself into 
every branch of science. Corruption is its food, 
profligacy its recreation, and demolition the mo- 
tive of its actions, and the business of its life.—This 
“foul fiend” flourished both in France and Ger- 
many, long before it received its present appella- 
tion. Its hideous features may be plainly disco- 
vered, and will be easily recognized, in the multi- 
farious works, profound and superficial, serious 
and comic, historical and scientific, in the poetry 
and prose, of the numerous philosophists who de- 
luged both countries with their publications, during 
the latter half ofthe last century. Its perseverance 
is only to be equalled by its deformity, and its ac- 
tivity only to be exceeded by its malice. And, at 
no period, were its progress and its influence more 
to be dreaded, for reasons too obvious to require 
specification, than at the present. Consequently 
never were the efforts of ANTI-JACOBINISM more 
necessary to check that progress and to counter- 
act thatinfluence. To this object and to this end, 
will the vigilance and care ofthe Editor of the Spi- 
rit of Anti-Facobinism be invariably directed; most 
anxious to preserve the religious and civil estab- 
lishments of his country; with the character of his 
countrymen for purity of taste, depth of knowledge, 
correctness of judgment, and integrity of mind;— 
but most averse from the prostitution of talent to 
the mere purposes of party, or the support of po- 
litical disputations, which have not a superior ob- 
ject in view. 

== 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


The following is a desperate effort at a pun. 
“ Had Mr. Bullock set up tor Ox ford, there is very 
little doubt but he would have met a frfend/y re- 
cepuion. 


[ Alorn. Posty 


It pervades every de- 
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The Morning Post, of London, like gentle Dul- | 


ness, sometimes loves a joke. ‘ Mrs. Gibbs, and 
Mrs. H. Johnstone, being both in the straw, nei- 
ther of them is of course to be found at the Hay- 
market. 

Mr. Pirr has been recommended to the Bath 
waters; but he says wine agrees best with his con- 
stitution. [ldid. 

Had General Vial been sent as Ambassador to 
this country, we could have fitted the French by 
sending them the Earl of Cora. [lbid. 

The preparations making by the court of Spain, 
for the journey of the royal family, will cest, it is 
said, several millions. Upwards of four hundred 
carriages filled with the paraphernalia of the court 
were dispatched from Madrid the beginning of 
August. The feasts which are to take place at 
Barcelona, Will recal by their tasteand magnificence, 
the sports and tournaments of the ancient kings of 
Castile and Leon. 

The Baronet, who is the subject of the following 
sneer, had the misfortune, sometime since, to be 
prosecuted for crim con, with Mrs. Dunnage. “ Sir 
Thomas Turton intends giving a grand ball to the 
ladies of Southwark, by way of securing his election, 
and he proposes opening it with the dance to the 
tune of “ Petticoats loose.” 

Sir Phomas Turton was strongly urged to call 
himself Sir Thomas Turtle, and set up for the 
citys 

Bonaparte’s election necessarily makes much noise, 
as the citizens of the department of the oer are 
decidedly in lis favour. 

The post-office has been lately puzzled by a let- 
ter addressed to ** Sir, All you read, Clerk.” It has 
been at length determined, after much decyphering 
analysis, to belong to Sir ALURED CLARKK. 

[ Morn. Post. 

The place in which George Rose took his unfor- 
tunate dip, has since been called Rose Water. 


The Chronicle, no longer dares to repeat, with 
all its hardihood, that Mr. Pickering is a pudlic 
defaulter. The tale of plunder so often told and 
so infamously persisted in, is now added to the 
long list of detected falsehoods. But who in- 
ented and propagated the slander! Who at- 
tempted to prolong its influence by the sanction of 
a report? 

But, in the present extremity, something must 
be resorted to to fill up the chasm made by the 
ample and complete exposure of old lies. They 
ave become unprofitable even to the cause of de- 
nocracy, strange as it may appear; and as the in- 
vention has become lame, the difference of opinion 
between Mr. Pickering and the late President 

dams, is brought forward with a view to create 
listrust in the qualiiications of Mr. Pickering. 
Mr. Jefferson has told us, that “every difference 
Mf opinion is not a difference of principle.” Will 
hot this silence the Chronicle ? Common sense can 
lecide without the authority of names, that dif- 
rences of opinion may, and do often exist be- 
Ween men pursuing the same objects, without 
asting the shadow of reproach upon the integrity 
feither party, and if there is one serious thinking 
an in Essex who doubts whether Mr. Pickering 
sa whit the less worthy of his zealous support 
id confidence for such reasons, let him remember 
at so sharp was the contention between Barnabus 
Nd Paul, that they parted, and then ask himscli 
he can, on this account, distrust the virtue or 
odness of either. [ Palladium. 
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Old poetry often exhibits sterling sense; and 
quaintness of expression does not, in the following 
curious lines injure the truth of the sentiment. 


PARALLEL 
BETWEEN BOWLING AND PREFERMENT. 
Found in one of the Manuscripts in the British Museum. 


‘¢ Preferment, like a game at bowles 

To feed our hope hath diverse play: 
Here quick it runs, there soft it rolls; 
The beuers make and shew the way 

On upper ground, so great allies 

Do many cast on their desire; 

Some up are thrust, and force to rise, 
When those are stopt that would aspire. 


‘* Some whose heat aud zeal exceed, 
Thrive well by rudds that curb their haste, 
And some that languish in their speed 
Are cherished by some favoured blaste; 
Some rest in others’ eutting out 

The same by whom themselves are made; 
Some fetch a compass far about, 

And secretly the mark invade. 


‘« Some get by énochks, and so advance 

Their fortune by a boisterous aime; 

And some who have the sweetest chance, 

Their enemies Ait, and win the game. 

The fairest casts are those that owe 

No thanks to fortune’s giddy sway; 

Such honest men good duw/lers are, 

Whose own true diass cuts the way.” 

The following is slightly altered from a British 

publication. The Federalist will determine whether 
it be well or ill apphed. 


Great Tom and B-rr, in dark divan, 
At Washington were met; 

Diamond cut Diamond was the word, 
Each spread his wily net. 


Each bow’d, and in most friendly guise 
Be-citizen’« the other; 

And, giving the fraterial hug, 
Call’d him his /oving brother. 


Each had his views, and strove to catch 
The other in his gin; 

Bold Thomas wanted to get up, 
Sly AaROn to get in. 


In his ‘* minds’ eye,”’ B-rr was to Tom 
*: Ambition’s towering ladder,” 

And Aaron meant, as a balloon, 
To use this mob-biown bladder. 


’T was thus, deceiving and deceiv’d, 
They made a coalition, 

Each vowing, when he’d gain‘d his ends 
The other’s sure perdition. 

A few days since a gentleman in Shropshire 
observed two sailors very busy in lifting an Ass 
over the wall of a pound, where it was confined. On 
asking the reason, the tars, with true humanity and in 
character, made the following re ply: Why, lookee, 
master, we saw this bere animal aground without 
victuals, d’ye see, and so my messmate and [ agreed 
to cut his cable and give him his liberty, because we 
have known, before now, what it is, to be at short 
allowance. [London Paper. 

The members of the corporation of New-York, 
we understand, are divided in theiropinionsrespect- 
ing the plans which have been laid before them for 
the erection of a new City-Hall. That of Dr. 
Smith has excited general attention, and is thus 
defined to us by the author. It is left for public 
inspection at Mr. D. Longworth’s, the Shakspeare 
Gallery, near the Theatre: 

*« It is in the form of an ellipsis, having a collo- 
nade in the centre, in which are introduced the 
Doric, lonic, and Corinthian orders, with cor- 
respondent pilastres and wings, presenting a front 
of 300 feet, 63 feet in height, exclusive of the 
dome, commanding by an easy ascent a view of the 
city, the harbour, and the adjacent country ; and the 
ornaments are such as can be executed in America. 


$67 


“ The dome being 145 feet from the ground, and 
having a large and higher object than a cupola, 
would give an air of grandeur and opulence, serve as 
a landmark to pilots for the safety of commerce by 
day, and at night facilitate the safe epproach to the 
city, by means of a large lanthorn hung in the 
centre. 

Suppose that a Federalist of direct views, and 
an independent mind should reluctantly submit to 
expose himself, at this thae, to the dubious chance 
of an election, might he not thus soliloquize. 

** I have so far acquiesced in a nomination, as 
not publicly and positively to decline it. My 
motives to the obtaining of a seat in Congress are 
certainly not those of personal ease, comfort, or in- 
terest. Most, even of the most sanguine and adven- 
turous Federalists behold a choice in its true 
colours, and shrink from it, as from a éurden. 
But Iam prepared. If the Federal cause fuil, I 
will submit with a good grace. 1 will thank the 
voters for me, for their good opinion, and the 
voters against me, for relieving me from a station 
for which I have no desire. If it succeed, I shall 
go to my post, as a slave to the gallies, with the 
resolution to act, as my conscience shall dictate, 
and the expectation of being treated eventually 
by my constituents as so many, in ev@éry republic, 
have been treated before me. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ A Votary of Hoyle,” who, without many errors 
in orthography, has copied some novel laws of a 
favourite game from the “ Sportsman’s Magazine,” 
might exclaim, could Ae remember the elegant 
couplets of the moral Bard, 


O the dear pleasures of the velvet plain! 
The painted tablets, dealt and dealt agai, 


but let him beware of 


Spots quadrangular, of diamond form, 
Ensanguin'd bearts, clubs, ty pical of strife, 
And spades, the emblems of untimely graves. 


The Editor is exhorted to “ write poetry,” by 
one of his correspondents. Alas! the rhyming 
powers are unpropitious. It is long since the Edi- 
tor tasted a drop of Helicon. 

Nec fonte labra prolui Caballino, 


Nec in bicipti somniasse Parnasso 
Memini, ut repente sic Poeta prodirem. 


The remarks of a correspondent upon the alarm- 
ing increase of emigration to the United States de- 
serve the most serious consideration. If “ acquit- 
ted felons’”’ continue to be poured upon us: if this 
land is to be considered as the Botany Bay of En- 
gland, we shall soon have occasion for the makers 
of manacles. 

The forge in fetters only is employed, 

Our iron mines exhausted and destroy’d 

In shackles; for these villians scarce allow 

Goads for the teams, and plough shares for the plough, 


We shall be greatly obliged, if gentlemen will 
favour us, occasionally, with files of the London 
papers. ‘The Editor at his literary bank, will re- 
pay the obligation with usury. 


Our correspondents are requested to address 
their favours as usual. The pestilence which rag- 
eth at noon day, has grievously, checked, but 
has not entirely arrested ourbusiness. Kindnessis 
never more useful, than in the season of calamity. 


Will Weathercock verifies his title. Heis one 
of those, who go out into the merket place, for an 
opinion; and, instead of consulting Truth and 
Conscience, consults the ** rascal rabble.’’ 


How goes the mob? for that’s a mighty thing, 
When the Aing’s trump, the mob are for the King. 


Our subscribers at Savannah will notify us early 
if they wish to take the next volume of the Port 
Folio. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 
ALLITERATION. 


The driest truths in fiction’s garb when drest, 

Steal on the ear and win the willing breast; 

With fresh delight we read the thrice told tale, 

Or hear the muse at wayworn follies rail. 

Such are the charmsin poetry we find, 

To soothe the sorrows of the wounded mind; 

At her sweet voice, the tear forgets to flow, 

The Miser’s bosom almost learns to glow, 

The tortur’d wretch half ceases to complain, 

And smiles, whilst vengeance shews the rack in 
vain. 


Yet, whilst we own the power of verse divine, 
And for the Poet’s brow the wreath entwine, 
We see with sovrew half her empire lost, 
Her ends perverted and her meaning crost 
By bold intruders, whoin every age, 

Assume her mark and venture on the stage ; 
Then false conceits their glittering tinsel shew, 
And ranting rage contends with weeping woe. 
Alliteration proudly rears her head, 

And o'er the laboured page her art is spread; 
R's P’s and Q’s in every corner rise 

And strike with ravishment our gazing eyes, 
Yet, whilst we praise a science so profound, 
We grieve that sense is sacrific’d to sound. 


Are rural scenes the subject of the song, 

The glittering stream must glide the glades along ; 
The homely hamlet rear its humble head, 
And swallows swiftly sweep to gain the’shed: 
Wo lark must dare to mount the clear blue sky, 
Because Alliteration is not nigh; 

But chattering chaffinches may cheer the day, 
Or roving red breasts run from spray to spray, 
Or bulls may bellow, or a stag may stalk, 

But for his life must not presume to walk, 

For then to jingle there were ne pretence, 
And sound would guite be sacrific’d to sense ; 
In short, if they agree, ’tis well—-ifnot, 

Keep sound in view and let sense be forgot. 


But if Alliteration’s power is seen 

‘Yo deck the meadows with a gayer green, 

And adds new charms to cheer the darksome grove, 
How much the more when winds unlicens’d rove; 
When gloomy tempests wraps in clouds the sky, 
And screaming sea fowls tell the storm is nigh, 
Then withdelight she shews, her utmost power, 
And leaves the bubbling brook and beauteous bower, 
The shattering waves thenshake the shelving shore, 
And rending rocks re-echo to the roar. 

The foaming froth bedecks the billows’ brow, 

And mourning mariners make many a Vvew, 
Whilst livid lightnings shoot with glittering glare, 
And ten fold horrors haunt the angry air. 


Thus sings Alliteration—and her theme 
‘Tosome, the height of poetry may seem; 
Yet may we hope this taste at length will fail, 
And common sense take up the pleasing tale ; 
Then shall Alliteration have less power, 
Yet not be banish’d quite the muse’s bower, 
Since still her art may have the power to please, 
if well employ'd, and introduc’d with ease. 

R. S- 


= 
SELECTED POETRY. 
ODE, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN OF HAFEZ. 


BY JOHN NOTT, ESQ. 


The cup of the tulip with wine is replete, 
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How many more scruplesand doubts must we meet? 
To be longer severe were a sin*. 


Break instantly forth from this pride and this scorn! 
lor what more can old time wish to know? 

It saw, mighty Cesar, thy proud tresses shorn, 
And thy diadem, Cyrus, laid lowy. 


Be wise; for the sweet bird of morning is found 
Gaily drunken with love and desire! 

Be watchful; for lo! that deep sleep spreads around, 
W hich shall last till the world must expire! 


How graceful thou movest, thy shape how divine! 
O thou plant of the spring’s early bloom !|| 

May beauty’s fresh blossoms uninjur’d be thine, 
May’st thou ’scape the rude winter's cold tomb: 


‘Tis wrong in the bright beams of fortune to play, 
On her favour too much to rely :** 
Alas! and alas! thay the wisest will say, 

‘Tam safe,and  rmischiefs defy!” 
With Eden’s blest nymphstt we to-morrow shall be, 
Deeply drinking of Kuther’s}t pure stream: 
Yo day mortal wine, and the hand maid we'll see 
Whose fair lustre outshines the moon’s beam. 


The gale ofthe morn bids the morn ofour youth 
Yet once more richly glow on the mind: 

Boy, bring us that balm which our senses will sooth, 
Bring that balm which to sorrow is kind. 


O, cease with delight to survey the proud rose, 
Whose soft leaves must too soon feel decay; 


Forah! the dark wind, which so churlishly blows» 


At our feet all its honours shalliay ! 





* In this ode, much praised by Sir William Jones, as 
well for its superior beauty, as for the purity of its dialect, 
the Poet seems to address the hypocritical bigot—* Be not 
ostentatiously religious ; for, in spite of all your severity, 
and abstinence from wine, death will at last subdue you, 
as he has subdued the most exalted characters history can 
boast,” 

+ The Cyrus, or Ki Kosru, mentioned in this stanza, 
who in Persian is simply called Ki—the Monarch, was the 
third king of the Kaianian family: he was esteemed among 
the Asiatics ns the very pattern of military glory. 

¢ ‘* Follow’’—says Hafez—* the example of the nightin- 
gale, who, in the fair season, loves its darling rose even to 
intoxication,” —Similar to this is the following distich, 
froma fable which must be familiarto every Persian learner, 


“« The nightingale, if he see the rose, becomes intoxicated i 
He lets go from his hands the reins of prudence.” 
PERSIAN GRAMMAR. 


|| In my opinion, there is a singular elegance and propri- 
ety in this pariphrasis for his youthful cupbearer, who not 
only has a resemblance to the blossom of spring, from his 
tender charms, but also from his motion which is full of 
grace, like a flower gently waving in the air. 

** The mutability of Fortune, is one of those subjects, 
which comes home to the bosom of every man —Hafez 
speaks of it so often, and so pointedly, that 1 am led to 
draw some comparison between him and the plaintive, the 
tender Petrarch—Alike they experieuced the short lived 
joys of prosperity, and the bitterness of distress: they were 
both learned, both polite: they were both born with elegant 
desires, both were perhaps favourites with the fair: and 
they were alike protected by great men, whom they at once 
courted and despised. 

tt The wovris, or black eyed nymphs, (for such is the 
meaning of the word Houri in Arabic) of mere than mor- 
tal beauty, who are imagined to inhabit the promised Para. 
cise, and with enjoyment of whose charms the faithful Mus- 
sulmans are to be rewarded. 

tt Kuther, or Cauther is a name given tothe 109th chap- 
ter of the Koran, which, we read, was sent from heaven to 
Mahomet,,to make him amends for the reproaches of his 
enemies. But it is commonly understood, by good Mussul- 
mans, to be a river of the eighth heaven, the shores of 
which are pure gold, and its sand more fragrant than musk 
—its waters are white as milk, of that pure quality that 
whoever drinks of them is never to thirst more. ‘lhe mys- 
tic interpreters of the prophe:’s law, make this river the 
symbol of the divine communication with the deity, which, 
they say, render us indifievent io those sublunary researches, 
that have iheir origin in ignorance. 





The goblet then fill from the flask’s purple store, 
Unto Hatem of generous fame !* 

But ne’er let us open the black volumes more, 
That enrolls the mean niggard’s poor name. 


The wine which adorns the syringat with red, 
Does its nature so sweetly impart ; 
That quick from the cheek, where its glow was first 
bred, 
The warm current flows on to the heart. 


The garden’s brisk songsters now pour their full 
throats: 
Hark! methinks ’tis the dulcimer’s strain! 
’Tis the lute, tis the harp that now swell their clear 
notes, 
’Tis the pipe that enlivens the plain— 


Mid these sweets bring thy couch; for ready as 
slaves, 
In the customs of service well tried, 
Behold, where the cypress its head humbly waves, 
And the reed has its vest duly tied. 


From Rom,} and from Rei, the high fame of thy 
son 
Far as China, and Egypt is flown: 
To Harerz such wond’rous enchantments belong, 
He is honour'd wherever he’s known. 


EPIGRAM. 


Vox et praterea nihil. 


A venal Senator, to revenge some slight 

Thrown on him by a spouting wight, 

Cry’d, “ Prithee don’t presumptuously rejoice, 

I grant you eloquence, you are ‘tis true 

A voice and nothing” —* Thank you, Sir,—and rou” 

His foe replies, “ are NoTHINé and a voIck. 
;———_____] 


EPITAPH ON A WIDOWER. 


Beneath this stone lies Peter Foster, 
Who married a wife—and /uchily lost her! 





* HaATEM, surnamed Jar, was an Arabian prince, re- 
corded by the poet Sadi, for bis learning, his valour, and his 
generosity. His character was held in such high esteem, 
that, when the Arabians wished to praise any one for his 
virtues, they always called him Harem Tai. He lived 
before the Mahommedan era; but his son Adi becamea 
Mussulman in the seventh year of the Hegira. Among se 
veral other instances of his liberality, it is related that he 
more than oace killed forty camels, to feast his neighbours 
and the poor wandering Arabs. An ambcssador of rank 
was once sent to him by the Greek iimperor, to purchase 
very valuable horse which he had, Hatem, who knew of his 
arrival but not his business, and having nothing to enter 
tain his guest with, from the extreme scarcity which the 
prevailed, had actuaily killed that very horse, precious 
he was, to supply his table with food. 

{ The Argovan is supposed by some commentators, tt 
mean the Persian Syringa, or tree of Judas, on which th 
traitor hung himself: the tree, in consequence, is said tt 
have wept blood; with which its blossoms are still dyed. 

ft Aes fame flies from the utmost extremities of Persta, 
kingvoms the most icarned, and the most polished.—Rom w 
the Anatolia of the Romans, which produced some of th 
brightest luminaries of which antiquity can boast. Re 
acity famous for having given bisth to some very disti 
guished characters. It was situated on the northern part 4 
Persian lrak—or ancient Parthia. 
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